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RADIO  FACILITIES  INCREASED 

If  Jim  Bridger,  famed  and  colorful  scout  of  western  pioneer  days 
who  knew  what  it  was  to  ride  all  night  at  top  speed  to  summon  aid 
from  the  nearest  military  post,  could  today  step  into  the  Grazing 
Service  office  at  Rawlins,  Salt  lake  City,  Pocatello,  or  any  one  of 
the  nine  regional  offices  in  the  ten  grazing  States,  he  would  he 
able  to  communicate  by  radio  with  CCC  forces  in  90  Grazing  Service 
outposts  scattered  over  the  public  domain  area  from  the  snow-covered 
ranges  of  Montana  grazing  districts  to  the  sandy  mesas  of  southern 
New  Mexico. 

On  February  1,  the  Interdepartmental  Radio  Advisory  Committee  ap¬ 
proved  the  assignment  to  the  Grazing  Service  of  a  wave  band  (frequency 
2264  kc)  with  which  there  is  no  local  conflict,  and  authorized  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  intermittent  day  and  night  radio  communication  between  re¬ 
gional  and  district  offices  and  the  CCC  camps  and  side  camps  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  those  offices. 

By  the  installation  of  a  network  of  radio  transmitters  and  re¬ 
ceivers,  centralized  at  the  respective  regional  offices  and  reaching 
out  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  Federal  range  territory,  prompt,  time¬ 
saving  communication  pertaining  to  fire-fighting  or  other  emergency 
activities,  and  directed  toward  strengthening  and  coordinating  our 
range  conservation  program  is  possible.  Because  these  50-watt  sets 
are  two-way,  and  portable,  it  is  possible  to  take  them  direct  to  a 
range  or  forest  fire,  or  any  "scone  of  action",  and  thereby  establish 
constant  communication  between  the  workers  themselves  and  the  base 
camp.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  establishment  of  such  radio  com¬ 
munication  will  effect  a  tremendous  saving  in  communication  expense. 
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TOO  EARLY  GRAZING  INJURES  RANGE  VEGETATION 

"Stockmen  face  a  critical  period  of  range  management  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  usually  "between  March  15th  and  June  15th"  ,  says  Mr.  L.  A.  Stoddart 
in  an  article  in  Earm  and  Home  Science,  a  publication  of  the  Utah  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station. 

"This  spring  period  which  is  so  critical  to  the  livestock  is  also 
critical  to  the  range.  At  this  time  of  year  the  snow  melts  and  the  soil 
becomes  saturated.  Wet  soil  is  damaged  by  trampling  of  livestock  and,  also, 
the  young  plants  are  easily  uprooted  as  the  animals  attempt  to  eat  them. 

"Most  important  of  all,  however,  is  the  effect  of  early  grazing  upon 
the  body  functions  of  the  range  plant.  Plants  behave  vexy  like  animals 
in  that  they  breathe,  drink,  eat,  store  food  reserves,  and  grow.  Plants 
hibernate  or  become  dormant  during  the  winter  just  as  many  animals  do 
and  during  this  period  they  live  on  stored  food.  Plants  store  food  in 
their  roots,  mostly  in  the  form  of  starch.  In  the  spring  they  change  the 
starch  to  sugars  which  are  used  in  the  rapid  formation  of  new  leaves  and' 
stems.  The  leaves  of  a  plant  are  its  source  of  food.  It  makes  sugar  in 
the  leaves  out  of  the  carbon  of  the  air,  sunlight,  and  water.  Much  of 
this  food  is,  in  turn,  stored  in  the  roots  as  a  reserve  from  which  next 
year’s  leaves  are  made.  The  food  is  manufactured  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  leaves  the  plant  supports,  so,  if  animals  eat  part  of  the  leaves, 
the  food  storage  is  diminished.  Fortunately  plants  are  well  adapted  to 
rapid  regrowth,  and  usually  they  are  easily  able  to  overcome  the  effects 
of  leaf  removal  by  grazing  animals.  In  the  early  spring,  however,  there 
is  a  low  root  storage  reserve  since  most  of  the  food  has  been  used  to  pro¬ 
duce  leaves  and,  if  the  leaves  are  grazed  then,  there  is  little  regrowth 
possible.  For  this  reason,  if  range  plants  are  to  make  a  good  growth  they 
must  be  allowed  a  few  weeks  immediately  after  their  first  spring  growth 
in  which  to  replenish  thoir  root  storehouse  before  grazing  animals  are 
allowed  to  remove  the  leaf  food  factories.  Thereafter,  if  they  arc  not 
grazed  too  frequently  as  a  result  of  excess  stock,  they  can  make  satisfac¬ 
tory  growth . 

"Because  of  the  very  serious  effects  of  too  early  or  too  heavy  use 
upon  the  production  of  range  plants,  ranchers  should  make  every  effort  to 
keep  stock  on  feed  and  to  defer  grazing  the  range  until  a  good  plant^growth 
has  been  made  and  the  soil  is  reasonably  dry.  Ample  repayment  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  form  of  more  productive  range  brought  about  by  more  and  bigger 
plants." 


M  RS  *  * 

The  Montana  region  has  started  the  ball  a' rollin'  on  a  weekly  news 
letter,  "in  order  to  educate  the  personnel  of  region  6  in  grazing,  con¬ 
servation,  safety,  and  keep  everyone  current  on  the  plans  and  achievements, 
and  stimulate  interest  and  good  fellowship  within  the  region."  That's  a 
splendid  objective.  We  look  forward  to  receiving  future  issues. 

*  *  R  R  *  * 
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.ARTICLES  BY  KENNETH  PLATT  WELL  RECEIVED  ' 

Kenneth  B.  Platt,  acting  superintendent  of  the  Squaw  Butte  Range 
Station,  has-  prepared  a  series  of  interesting  articles  pertaining  to  the 
"background  of  the -Taylor  Grazing  Act  and  the  objectives  of  the  Grazing 
Service  in  the  administration  of  that  Act.  The  purpose  of  these  articles 
is  to  create  fuller  understanding  of  just  what  is  "being  done  with  the 
forage  resources  of  the  West. 

Nine  newspapers  in  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Nevada  are  now  publishing  this 
series;  other  papers  will  carry  these  articles,  in  part,  or  iii  condensed 
form,  at  a  later  date..  Consideration  is  being  given  to  the .possibility 
of  adapting  the  articles:  for  wider  distribution. 

*  *  R  R  *  * 

WHAT  IS  A  GRAZING  DISTRICT  MADE  OE? 

Yucca,  greasewcod,  little  grass,  and  lots  of  elbow  room — that  is  likely 
to  be  an  eastern  tourist1 s  impression  of  the  country  he ' sees  from  the  window 
of  his  automobile  as  he  drives  through  New  Mexico ' Grazing  District  No.  3, 
the  "southern  border"  district  of  the  Grazing  Service  in  the  Sunshine  State. 

Should  Mr.  Tourist  pause  for  a  while,  he  will  learn  that  the  resources 
of  this  bit  of  the  "wide  open  spaces"  are  great.  He  will  leam  that  New 
Mexico  Grazing  District  No.  3  is  a  paradise  for  nature  lovers,  stockmen, 
and  hunters — a  direct  antithesis  of  what  he  thought  existed. 

When  he  sees  the  fat,  sleek  "steaks  and  chops  on  the  hoof"  he  realizes 
that  the  "little  grass"  he  had  donsidered  so  meager  is  appetizing  and  nutri¬ 
tious  for  those  cattle  and  sheep.  And  as  soon  as  he  drives  off  the  beaten 
path,  he  learns  that  within  this  area  are  several  species  of  wild  game  which 
are  facing  extinction — the  big  horn  sheep  of  the  Big  Hatchet  Mountain  region, 
the  malicious  lobo,  and  in  the  high  and  rugged  areas  the  mountain  lion  and 
the  wild  javelina. 

If  Mr.  Tourist  returns  for  the  hunting  season—* as  he  is  now  sure  to  want 
to  do — he  may  bag  one  of  five  different  species  of  deer — the  mule  deer,  the 
blacktail,  the  whitetail,  the  Virginia  deer,  or  the  rock  deer — and  out  on  the 
flats  he  may  match  is  aim  against  the  speed  of  the  antelope. 

Also,  in  this  vast  expanse  of  Uncle  Sam*s  public  domain,  the  species 
of  bird  life  are  almost  limitless.  There  are  quail,  wild  turkey,  sage  hen, 
even  the  vicious-beaked  eagle  whose  attacks  on  game  and  livestock  are  so 
flagrant  that  he  is  considered  a  predator. 

Add  to  this  the  hospitality,  aggressiveness,  and  the  fervor  of  the 

people  who  inhabit  the  area - -and  you  have  what  grazing  districts  are  made 

of!  (Suggested  by  Junior  Grazier  Aide  Slade,  New  Mexico) 

*  *  R  R  *  * 
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In  the  "Yesterdays..."  column  of  the  Burns  Timos-Herald,  Bums, 
Oregon,  March  15,  1940,  there  is  the  following  reprint  from  their  files 
of  March  13,  1910: 

"If  the  people  in  general,  farmers  and  stockmen,  would  give 
a  thought  to  the  conditions  of  the  range  country,  they  could 
easily  see  xi rat  a  great  benefit  it  would  ho  to  all  if  grazing 
upon  the  public  domain  was  regulated  by  the  national  govern¬ 
ment." 

Prophetic?  Perhaps.  Indications  daily  point  to  the  fact  that 
people  are  realizing  greater  benefit  from  regulated  grazing  on  public 
domain  areas.  Recently  Bob  Weir,  Oregon  stockman,  spoke  to  the  cn- 
rollees  at  the  Alkali  Lake  Camp,  G-91,  and  told  them  how  he  had  dreamed 
in  years  gone  by  of  seeing  his  home  country  well  supplied  with  water. 
Being  a  stockman  and  having  run  sheep  for  the  past  30  yea^s  over  that 
desert  area  it  was  not  hard  for  him  to  see  what  an  important  part  the 
water  holes  developed  by  the  Grazing  Service  play  in  the  life  of  his 
industry.  He  stated  that  it  has  been  made  possible  for  sheep  to  "lamb" 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  desert  without  the  risk  of  running  short  of 
water.  He  has  watched  water  development  of  this  country  expand  until 
at  the  present  time  it  is  at  the  highest  point  he  has  ever  seen. 

Similar  indications  of  confidence  and  faith  in  the  future  of  the 
livestock  industry  are  widespread  throughout  the  West.  From  Arizona 
comes  information  that  a  number  of  large  ranches  in  grazing  districts 
have  recently  changed  hands,  the  purchasers  of  these  properties  thereby 
signifying  belief  in  the  future  of  regulated  grazing  on  the  Federal 
ranges  of  the  West. 

*  *  R  R  *  * 
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